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LEAVES DERN: POLITICAL TRADITION 


a double claim on our gratitude. Long a leading 
figure in the world of education, Dr. Burge was, in 
his later years, a religious statesman who laboured to base 
international friendship on foundations more enduring than 
political combinations. The most appropriate tribute to 
one who represented two of the greatest and most perma- 
nent interests of mankind would have been an address 
equally detached from the transitory exigencies of contem- 
porary affairs. I am conscious that the topic chosen as 
my theme may, at first sight, seem to sin against that canon. 
After a century in which, first in Europe, and then outside 
it, the National State, which knows no superior, swept all 
before it, the tide—whether temporarily, or not, only the 
future can reveal—has shown in our day some signs of 
turning. Among peoples recently emancipated from alien 
masters, self-determination, sanguine, militant and un- 
controlled, still wields, it seems, its ancient spell. Nations 
taught by disaster the fragility and the price of a possession 
long enjoyed and almost lost are disposed to draw a 
different moral. Apart from the international machinery 
provided by the United Nations and by bodies such as the 
Hague Tribunal and the International Labour Office, with 
a longer history behind them, the organs of European co- 
operation, economic, political or defensive, established 
under instruments signed in the last two years, number not 
less than five. No previous period of equal brevity has 
seen a similar efflorescence of international institutions. 
The practical aspects of the movement—the tasks to be 
performed by it and the difficulties to be overcome—are 
not tonight within my scope. My subject is a preliminary 
and more general problem. The causes which have turned 
the paradoxes of yesterday into the clichés of today are 
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A personality commemorated in these lectures has 


obviously of great complexity; but it would be an afiecta- 
tion to deny that a conversion which, a decade ago, few 
could have foreseen has had as its immediate occasion, less 
a spontaneous growth of mutual confidence between the 
people concerned, than a common recollection of recent 
catastrophes and the pressure on all of common apprehen- 
sions. Is not that solidarity in fear, it may reasonably be 
asked, the sole and sufficient explanation of such tentative 
essays in partial integration as Europe is now making, and 
a frank recognition of that humiliating truth the course at 
once of expediency and candour? No lapses from integrity 
are more frequent, and few more corrupting, than the 
hypocrisy which veils sordid realities beneath a decorative 
drapery of sanctimonious phrases. Is not the suggestion, 
conveyed by my title, of an ancestry more venerable than 
American dollars and strategic necessities a characteristic 
specimen of that seductive version of la trahison des clercs? 
We are all familiar with the legendary resolution ascribed 
to a union of trans-Atlantic students, to the effect that the 
singing of the College song at base-ball matches shall be a 
tradition of this University from Monday next. Is not 
“the western tradition,” with its hint of a partnership in 
more than mere expediency, an improvisation equally 
exhilarating and not less extemporised? What is it, after 
all, but a pseudo-historical myth, invoked to excite 
emotions and mobilise energies by offering, as the target 
on which they can be focussed, an inspiring, but spurious, 
object of collective devotion? 

I am far from dismissing such questions with contempt. 
One who belongs to a generation that has experienced two 
world-wars and a cluster of revolutions will not be disposed 
to under-estimate the capacity of mankind for gregarious 
self-deception, or the propensity of intellectuals to hold a 
candle to it. Conscious of his own frailty, he will not 
suppose himself more immune than his neighbours to the 
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hypnotism of infectious phrases, and will eye with suspicion 
historical constructions which may end by adding yet » 
another upas-tree to the forest of abstractions, ambiguous, 
or ferocious, or both at once, which have darkened the sky 
for more than two decades. If, nevertheless, he feels 
impelled to have recourse to one against which that 
reproach is sometimes brought, he will recognise, in using 
it, its possible abuse, and will endeavour to guard against 
its dangers, by indicating, with such clarity as he can, his 
own interpretation of it. Is there, he will ask himself, a 
civilisation which, in a world far advanced towards 
economic unification, it is more than a metaphor to des- 
cribe as Western? In what sense, if any, can it be said to 
possess the continuity and coherence suggested by the word 
tradition? If such a cultural heritage exists, is it a mere 
museum piece, of interest to students of history, art and 
letters, but which, for the purposes of everyday life, may 
safely be ignored? If not, what is its relevance to practical 
affairs, and what its application in the world of today? 
The first question need not detain us long. There are 
ideas which are true and important, but which will not 
take too sharp an edge. That of a type of civilisation 
distinctive of the West is obviously among them. It is 
partly a geographical concept, but partly also something 
more. It refers, in the first place, to the region bounded 
at one extremity by the Atlantic and, at the other, fading 
out near a line drawn, somewhere east of Berlin, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, which a French sociologist has 
described as cette petite presqwile du continent Asiatique, 
and which history knows as Europe. It connotes, in the 
second place, not merely an area on the map, but a com- 
plex of values, institutions, and achievements, a style and 
quality of life and thought, which, long in retreat, has 
during the last four centuries travelled round the globe, 
and which now once more, as in the contracting Europe 
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of the Middle Ages, has been thrown on the defensive. 
On the Europe of the geographer I need not dwell: but it is 
marked by one unusual characteristic which, if rooted in 
natural conditions, is more than merely physical, and which 
no one concerned to understand the past of his continent 
or to estimate its future can afford to ignore. That feature 
is the combination, to a greater degree than in some more 
extensive regions, of intimate affiliations on some planes of 
life between the peoples composing it with a multiplicity 
of environmental contrasts packed into a small compass, 
which create and perpetuate divergencies of outlook and 
interest not calculated to foster a more than rudimentary 
sense of unity. To turn from a map depicting the sprawling 
land-mass of Asia to one of Europe, with the long and 
deeply indented coast-line and two inland seas in the north 
and south which have made commerce, from the time when 
its history begins, accessible to most of its provinces and 
indispensable to some of them, is to receive a lesson in the 
obvious. In Russia, west of the Urals; in the vast territory 
of China, in spite of significant contrasts between north 
and south; over a large part of North America, though it 
was not till the age of mechanical transport that the full 
results were seen, nature has favoured, on the whole, a 
high degree of uniformity. In Europe, her weight has been 
cast, for good and for evil, on the side of diversity. 

The wealth of resulting variations is, in itself, to be 
welcomed, as a source of vitality and light. They reveal 
and develop possibilities in human nature which, but for 
them, might have remained unknown. ‘The economic 
precocity of Europe has been partly due to its possession, 
in a territory not much larger than the two largest states 
of the American Union, of a multiutude of independent 
centres of energy, which fertilised each other by imitation, 
rivalry and actual migration, so that Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, the Netherlands, France, England, and Germany, 
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became in turn its economic schoolmasters. The same 
truth is valid in subtler and more important spheres. 
Significant political innovations and momentous cultural 
advances are not common achievements. Their occurrence 
is favoured by the existence of environments sufficiently 
diverse to pose different problems and prompt novel experi- 
ments. The astonishing creativeness of Europe which, till 
yesterday, caused the rest of the world, including the 
peoples most resentful of western domination, to seek 
illumination from it, is in no small measure the result of 
that condition. It has, as one of its sources, the fact that 
European culture is, to use a political metaphor, not 
unitary, but federal, in the sense that its pattern has not 
been stamped on it from above, by the levelling pressure 
of a single authority, but has been woven of a multitude 
of different threads, each spun by the varying experiences, 
needs, ideals and ambitions of many different peoples, and 
each enriching the fabric with its distinctive quality and 
colour. The darker side of the picture is equally familiar. 
For one brought up in the generation of illusion between 
1871 and 1914, it was possible to believe that peace is the 
rule, and war the exception. Seen in the longer perspective 
of the past four centuries, the reality is less encouraging. 
It is a Europe in which, except in the last of them, the 
number of years spent in war has not been conspicuously 
smaller than those of peace. Thus the problem of 
European man springs partly from the wealth of passionate 
particularisms and localised loyalties which have enriched 
his civilisation, but which have also periodically brought 
it to disaster, and now threaten to destroy it. It is to 
preserve both the common values and the national indivi- 
dualities by preventing attempts at a forced and artificial 
unity from crushing the diversities, and the diversities from 
degenerating into an anarchy which, since it leaves the 
weak at the mercy of the strong, leads by a longer road 
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to the same ruinous end. The first task is an old one. He 
has performed it five times since 1500, and performed it 


with success, though at a ruinous cost. The second task is, 
except on paper, new. His ability to discharge it remains a 
question. , 
In considering the aspects of that problem which alone 
now concern me, two common-places may be recalled. If, 
in the first place, I confine my attention to Europe, the 
reason is not that I forget that she forms part of a world- 
wide economy, and that former conceptions of the relative 
positions of the old world and the new have lost much of 
their validity: It is that her condition has been, during the 


last forty years, the chief source and breeding-ground of 


the world’s afflictions. She might have spread light by her 
example, as once she did. In fact, she has spread darkness; 
and her maladies, political and economic, have carried their 
infection into regions so remote that they might reasonably 
have hoped to enjoy immunity from them. If now, with 
transitional aid from an un-ravaged United States, she can 
achieve recovery, she may aid other parts of the world to 
overcome their disorders. If she cannot solve her own 
problems, she will possess neither the material resources 
nor the moral authority to assist her neighbours to solve 
theirs. In such circumstances, the best service which inter- 
nationally-minded Europeans can render is, it seems to me, 
to grapple with the duty which lies nearest their hands. 
It is to do what they can to carry forward the task, long 
neglected but now at last begun, of endeavouring to set 
their own house in order. 

What materials, it may in the second place, be asked, 
does the past supply? I have used the expression “ com- 
mon values”: but it is precisely, of course, on that 
question-begging phrase that criticism will be turned. The 
most obvious marks of the cohesion of an individual state 
are seen in the sphere of government and law. If the 
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affinities of European peoples are more than a phantom, it 
is clearly not in that region that their substance is to be 
sought. It is proper that, in considering them, an observer 
should remind himself of the curse of Babel, and inevitable, 
in an age disposed to view collective interests primarily in 
political terms, that he should question the reality of those 
not readily susceptible of that form of expression. But 
political and legal categories, though a power, do not 
reign alone; and, because unity is absent on certain. planes 
of life, it does not follow that it is an unreality on all. 
Greece, in the golden age of her literature and art, as the 
profoundest of historians reminds us, was a nightmare of 
anarchy; but the gulf dividing the Hellene from the bar- 
barian seemed to contemporaries profound. From Dante 
to Machiavelli, and Machiavelli to Mazzini, the greatest of 
Italians wrung their hands at their country’s disorders; but 
the spell laid on less civilised neighbours by the magic of 
her culture has made them all her children. China, till 
yesterday, did not seek to grow a modern government, 
because, till the West broke in in force, she was not 
conscious of requiring one; and today, thirty-eight years 
after her revolution, it still remains uncertain whether the 
task is not beyond her power. But her political retardation 
—if that term is in place—was combined with a cultural 
precocity, which had made her in philosophy, letters and 
art a light to surrounding peoples before Roman engineers 
were driving roads through Britain. 

There is, in short, a common citizenship of the mind and 
emotions, as well as of political obligation, whose invisible 
links are not less real, and sometimes more enduring, than 
those forged by law. In Europe, they have survived 


political particularism; and the excesses of that disease, 


which in future may be fatal, are most likely to be over- 
come, if the partnership existing on other planes of life is 
appreciated and strengthened. In a famous letter, written 
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in 1871 to a German scholar, Renan expressed a view ° 
which is valid beyond the particular sphere to which he 
applied it. The secret of a people’s being, he asserted, in 
answer to the victorious idolatry of economic efficiency and 
military power, consists neither in mere environment, nor 
in the unplausible myth of race, but in its spiritual and 
social heritage: “to have suffered, rejoiced and hoped 
together means more to mankind than all your national 
customs systems and strategic frontiers.” To transfer that 
conception from individual nations to the society composed 
by them would obviously be unrealistic; but the converse 
error is more common and more deadly. The conception 
of Natural Law is not now in fashion; but the truth once 
expressed by it—the truth that there is a political morality 
which is in the nature of things, since it has its source 
in the character of man as a rational being—is not one 
to be discarded. To suppose that the existence of a score 
of sovereign states is the sole reality which counts, as 
though the facts of human life and the principles of human 
conduct changed with every change in the uniform of 
customs officers, is something worse than mere exaggera- 
tion. It is mental perversity and moral obtuseness. It is 
the attitude of a fool in the Scriptural sense of the term. 
A man must be more than ordinarily at the mercy of 
political pre-conceptions if, in reflecting on the forces which 
will mould the minds and characters of children born this 
year in different European countries, he fails to be im- 
pressed by the predominance among them of influences 
which no country can claim as exclusively its own. The 
reason is not far to seek. It is a matter, not of sentiment 
or choice, but of historical fact, which the interests and 
ambitions of particular generations are impotent to alter. 
It is true, no doubt, that the interpretation of European 
history which descends from the great masters of the last 
century—the interpretation which makes the central stream 
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an inherited cultural tradition, with the Church as the ark 
which floated across the intervening flood of barbarism a 
remnant of the treasures of classical antiquity that, but for 
it, would have perished—has not passed un-challenged. 
To discuss what stones in that imposing edifice have 
crumbled is a task for experts: but it is permissible for a 
layman to observe that criticisms rightly made on the 
propagandist deductions sometimes drawn from it appear 
to have left the main structure intact. The societies con- 
cerned were in varying degrees the heirs of the first great 
age of Western civilisation: nor was the partnership dis- 
solved when that age was wound up. Certain experiences 
_—Greek philosophy and Roman Law: the long adventure 
of Christian missionaries; the first seven centuries of a 
nominally undivided Christendom—were shared by East 
and West, and it is proper that those unifying influences 
should today be re-called. Certain others—the Western 
Catholic Church; the outburst of corporate energy which 
produced the free cities; the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation; the internal reactions of the early chapters 
of oceanic expansion; the liberal revolutions: the first 
individualistic phase of the Great Industry—have not, of 
course, been confined to Europe; but they have been, in a 
peculiar sense, its creation, and have been felt elsewhere at 
second hand. 

All these and much else have, in different degrees, set 
their stamp on all western peoples. Different nations have 
reacted differently to the great crises of European history; 
but all have reacted to them. If a man surveys those move- 
ments of the last four centuries which’seem to him to have 
been most significant for his own country, he will find it 
difficult, I think, to discover one which was not linked, as ° 
cause, or effect, or both, with parallel developments among 
its neighbours. The very conflicts of European States have 
not infrequently had their source in issues which could not 
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have arisen in the same form, had not the countries con- 
cerned possessed a common heritage of interests and ideas, 
whose validity they affirmed, when fighting as to their 
application. And what is true of the world of affairs is 
true, in a higher degree, of the realm of the spirit. The 
religion of western peoples, their literature, art and science, 
their social institutions, are cosmopolitan creations to which 
all have contributed, and to which all are in debt. The 
affinities reflected in them cause Europe, and particularly 
Western Europe, for all its tragic history of suspicions and 
animosities, to be a single civilisation, as a contentious 
family is still a family, and a bad State remains a State. 
They make its culture, not indeed, uniform, but an un- 
divided garment; its crimes domestic tragedies; its wars 
civil wars, in the sense that the achievements which perish 
in them are destroyed by the hands and brains to which, in 
part, they owe their creation. European political thought 
has expressed, at its best, that common experience. Its 
methods and conclusions bear the stamp of national idio- 
syncrasies; but, save at moments of exceptional aberration, 
its premises have been the property of all Western peoples. 
Individual eccentricities apart, it has addressed itself. in 
varying dialects to themes common to all. 

Till recently, these premises were taken for granted as a 
body of generally, if half-consciously, accepted truths, and 
it was on the practical deductions from them in policy and 
conduct that discussions chiefly turned. Today that con- 
venient demarcation between citadel and out-works is 
everywhere under challenge. The shift of the controversial 
front from applications to principles has made the question 
of the source and validity of the latter an issue, not merely 
of speculative interest, but of practical significance. An 
objective view of western civilisation must obviously begin 
by emphasising three aspects of it. The conquest of nature 
by a technology based on physical science is primarily its 
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achievement. The political arrangements today most 
characteristic of it have their well-known failings, but, by 
vesting in majorities the power to change or to maintain 
them, they have made possible both their own amendment 
and the extension of similar freedoms into spheres of life in 
‘the past impervious to them. The development of its 
culture and institutions in a moral atmsophere created by 
Christianity, and still influenced by it, has caused both to 
reflect a view of the nature of man and significance of 
human life which, in societies untouched by that dynamic, 
is present in neither. The compound produced by 
ingredients so diverse has, at times, proved explosive; but 
the union between them has not been fortuitous. The 
dependence of the economic reconstruction, which has 
created the material framework of modern life, on an 
antecedent or concomitant reconstruction of law and 
government is a well-worn common place. The part played 
by religion in stamping a distinctive character on western 
political thought and institutions raises issues not only 
more important, but more subtle and more obscure. What, 
in a few words, is to be said about them? 

In the credal war in which we live, it is proper 
to recall that the West is not without past experience 
of régimes which might, had the word then been 
known, have been described as Totalitarian. If they failed 
to dominate the whole of life with the remorseless con- 
sistency of their successors, the reason was not merely that 
efficient government machines are a modern invention, 
which no previous tyrants, however reputedly despotic, 
were able to command. It was partly, as has often been 
pointed out, a division of authority between secular and 
ecclesiastical rulers, which prevented either from making 
good his claim to an undisputed allegiance. It was still 
more a spiritual resisting-power in individuals and com- 
munities which, if aided by that division to find expression, 
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had its ultimate source in the conviction of the existence 
of a higher law than any represented by the powers of this 
world. That denial of the finality of human institutions is 
both for practice and for theory a key position. It makes 
it not a paradox to assert that the most significant charac- 
teristic of the western political tradition—its peril, but also 
its glory and salvation—consists in a quality which, from 
Socrates to the least of those who have resisted dictators, 
has drawn its nourishment from sources so profound as to 
cause the word “ political ” to be an inadequate expression 
of the obligations felt to be imposed by it. 

It is true, of course, that in politics, as in other arts, there 
are technical necessities, which, in order to be mastered, 
must first be obeyed. It is true that famous names, from 
Machiavelli to Hobbes, and from Hobbes to the modern 
theorists of raison d’Etat, have lent their authority to the 
doctrine that law, government and administration form a 
Separate and self-contained compartment of human affairs; 
that, within that autonomous province, the sole criterion is 
Success; and that to apply to the management of Leviathan 
canons forged in the alien sphere of ethics and religion 
is to sacrifice the substance of unity and order to the 
dangerous mystifications of an anarchic phantom. These 
specialists in the manipulation of power have left deep 
marks on western political thought and, at times, on the 
sentiment of common men; but neither, save for brief 
moments, has wholly capitulated to them. The unstated 
premise of both has been the view of man as an amphibious 
being, who belongs not to one world, but to two, and who 
leads in both, not successively, but simultaneously, a life 
that is one. The conviction that, when conscience and 
authority collide, it is to God, not to man, that obedience 
is due, finds its sanction in that conception. It is because 
of it that the respectable atrocities of law, custom and con- 
vention have not lacked an inner tribunal to condemn and 
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torrect them. The sacredness of personality, and the truth 
that the most important attribute of human beings consists, 
not in the external accidents of nationality, class, colour 
and condition by which they are divided; but in the com- 
mon humanity which unites them, are articles of faith not 
susceptible of proof by logic. The réle played in western 
civilisation by the idea of freedom: the tardy diminution 
of arbitrary inequalities of circumstance and opportunity, 
which is still often erroneously regarded as antithetic to it; 
the virtues of mercy, compassion, and reverence for those 
who, because they are last, may also be first, owe more to 
these dogmatic paradoxes than to the material factors on 
which a transient intellectual fashion is wont today to lay 
its heaviest stress. 

The philosophy which sees the one constant dynamic in 
the pressure and pull of economic forces is a just nemesis 
on the facile sentimentalism of historical interpretations 
which idealise the flower, to the neglect of roots and soil. 
But such forces are not automatic agents. They become 
a power, not directly, but at one remove, when passed 
through the transforming medium of human minds and 
wills, which are not passive, but impose, in reacting to 
them, a pattern of their own. The pseudo-realism, which 
ascribes to one factor results which, in reality, are the 
product of both, and forgets that it is with the human 
response, not the material challenge, that the last word lies, 
is itself an example of the error of abstraction against 
which it revolts. A humble votary of the dowdy half-sister 
of Clio who presides over the drab story of economic 
development may be permitted to record his conviction 
that, at the critical cross-roads of history, more than one 
route has been open, and that if, on occasion, mankind 
has refrained from hurrying down the primrose path, it 
has done so, not by a servile acquiescence in the dominant 
tendencies of economic evolution, but in virtue of spiritual 
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energies which have nerved it to resist them. The particular 
formulae which western peoples have invoked—the rule of 
law, protecting weak as well as strong: the rights of man; 
governments servants, not masters; freedom of person, 
speech and writing; tolerance, equality and the abolition of 
economic privilege—these and other criteria of political 
conduct have, of course, varied widely from period to 
period in the emphasis given them; nor can it be pretended 
that their embodiment in practice has been other than 
tragically incomplete. All may be reduced to one—the 
Christian doctrine that institutions exist for men, not 
men for institutions. That doctrine asserts that religious 
observances, political systems, property rights and forms 
of economic organisation—the whole fabric and structure 
of organised society—are to be maintained when they assist 
the liberation of the human spirit, and abolished when they 
impede it. The powers of this world, Christian and pagan 
alike, have frequently regarded it as both foolish and 
wicked, and have punished its prophets with torture and 
death. Almost everything, however, that is admirable in 
the public life of European nations, and, not least, the 
surprising capacity which they have shown for periodical 
rejuvenation, is due to the temper which that principle has 
fostered. It is the salt in the heap, the leaven in the lump. 

Now that Europe is weak, the challenge to these truths 
comes partly from without; but the more formidable 
menace springs from within. Since man is, of his nature, 
a religious animal, the alternative to religion is rarely 
irreligion; it is a counter-religion. The empty house does 
not long remain untenanted. It is occupied by some form 
of idolatry, with its own mortal gods, its own sacrifices to 
appease them, and its own doctrinal apparatus to rationalise 
the rites. The apostasies waiting to succeed are legion; 
but the most popular claimants to the political throne have 
commonly been two. They are the worship of riches, and 
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the worship of power. A proficiency in the arts by which 
nature is subdued is the condition of civilisation; and 
power, though not, as doctrinaires insist, the sole significant 
element in organised society, is obviously a necessary 
aspect of it. Like other heresies, therefore, these cults are 
not mere frenzies, but have their sources in a pathological 
over-emphasis on principles which, seen in due subordina- 
tion to others, are salutary and true, but, when isolated, 
flattered and inflated, are noxious and false. England, 
which early coined the maxim that religion is one thing 
and trade another, long seemed to observers to offer, like 
the United States today, the classical example of the first. 
Nor is it a chance that it should be the two countries where 
the Church, not through mere remissness, but from the 
logic of the interpretation put by it on its creed, most 
obviously abdicated the obligation to speak with an 
independent voice on matters of public concern, which 
have provided in our day the most portentous illustrations 
of the second. Pursuing parallel paths on different planes, 
these morbid perversions, in spite of their recurrent 
quarrels, are not without an undesigned resemblance with 
each other. Both are disposed to judge achievements in 
terms of numbers, quantity, and mass; find in expediency, 
so expressed, the chief or sole criterion of conduct; are 
unmoral in the sense that, except as restrained by law or 
custom, they tend to treat men as means, not ends; and, 
in so far as they prevail, dehumanise the societies 
dominated by them by subordinating the spontaneity of 
individual personality to the exigencies of the system. 
Neither has lacked sedate philosophers to justify its 
atrocities as stepping-stones to some remote, but higher, 
good. Given these affinities, it is no more than natural that 
the mentality formed by one should be reproduced, with 
variations by the other, or that Totalitarian incantations 
should wake an echo, not only at one extreme, but to Left 
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as well as Right. The immolation of existing lives, in the 
name of economic progress, on the altar of an imagined 
future was among the sins of capitalism. It is not sur- 
prising that one bitter fruit of the revolt against it should 
be a doctrine that not only applies to domestic politics the 
ethics of war, which it holds to be the reality behind the 
Sanctimonius mask, but sees in the embarrassments of 
unconverted peoples a predestined Opportunity for the 
extension of its faith. 

Creeds so inhuman are not without their precedents; but 
no one familiar with the nobler sides of the European 
tradition can regard them as other than neuroses to be 
exposed and overcome. Mere defensive apologetics, un- 
accompanied by the removal of the evils on which they 
feed, are impotent against them. Not the least of the 
glories of western civilisation has consisted in its long, 
though intermittent, struggle to create societies and political 
systems in which individual liberty is combined with the 
securities for change without disorder which is the secret of 
progress. It has had its times of darkness: but it has never 
wholly forgotten both that freedom, in the sense of condi- 
tions which permit all members of a society to obey the 
dictates of conscience, to make the most of their powers, 
to grow to their full stature, is the supreme political good, 
and also that freedom, thus interpreted, has law as its 
mother. Principles, however, are one thing: the expedients 
required to give effect to them another. The former may 
voice eternal truths; but they remain a power only in so 
far as the latter — the children of time, place and circum- 
stance—keep pace with the practical exigencies of the 
changing situations to which the truths must be applied. 

It can hardly be denied that our interpretation of both 
the chief components of the western political tradition—its 
emphasis on liberty and its emphasis on law—still leaves, 
in the matter of realism, not a little to be desired. There 
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are simple societies in which the most formidable menace 
to liberty consists in the arbitrary power of an irrespon- 
sible despot, and in which, in order to provide securities 
for freedom, it is sufficient to reduce to the minimum the 
area of life which governments can control. There are 
others, more complex and more closely integrated, in 
which, when authority declines to intervene, the condition 
which remains, as the effect of its abstention, is not free- 
dom, but tyranny. In dense urban communities, or in 
establishments employing armies of workers, someone must 
make rules and see that they are kept, or life becomes 
impossible and the wheels do not turn. If public power 
holds its hand, the result is not that each individual is free 
to make them himself. It is that they are made by private 
power. The effect is seen in the varieties of economic 
dictatorship familiar to students of the British social 
history of the last century, and which could be observed, 
in more portentous forms, in the industrial life of pre-New 
Deal America. If our conception of freedom is to be more 
than an abstraction, it must be adapted to the requirements 
of an environment in which the absence of collective 
provision and control would mean, as it meant in the past, 
not the enlargement of opportunities for personal initiative, 
but the death within twelve months of a fifth of the 
children born, the mental atrophy of all but a minority of 
the remainder, and the exposure of the mass of mankind to 
economic hazards and vicissitudes which, as individuals, 
they can neither avert nor overcome. It must recognise, 
in short, that in both countries, as in those of continental 
Europe, the increase which the last half-century has seen 
in the liberties enjoyed by ordinary men has taken place, 
not in spite of the increased activities of public bodies, but 
because of them. 

The necessity of revising traditional conceptions of the 
meaning of order is equally a truism, and, in the conditions 
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of today, a truism of greater urgency. The benefits derived 
from the organisation of political life under national 
governments sufficiently powerful to enforce a respect for 
law will be questioned by no one who reflects on the 
conditions which preceded them, or who has lived in a 
country where, outside small areas, the creation of such 
a government still remained an unrealised aspiration. But, 
here again, conventional attitudes and practical realities for 
long drifted apart, and only today, in the shock of two 
catastrophes, show signs of being brought together. In an 
age when, except in a minority of countries and industries, 
productive energies had not yet expanded up to the limits 
set by national boundaries, the national state, which main- 
tained an area of peaceful intercourse within them, was a 
constructive economic force. When, as in our own day, 
they have long out-grown those limits, it has become, out- 
side its own frontiers, an obstructive one. The movements 
which have sharpened the edge of its deficiencies are a 
commonplace. The sovereign States of Europe numbered 
sixteen in 1875, and twenty-two in 1914. They have 
increased by fifty per cent. since the first of those dates, 
and now number twenty-five. When the present century 
opened, the Industrial Revolution had re-fashioned the 
framework of life in western and central Europe, but was 
still young and feeble in the agrarian east. Today it has 
woven the whole continent into one web. Thus political 
development has gone one way, and economic development 
another. Interdependence has increased, but so also have 
frontiers. The multiplication of separate units, each with 
its own interests and policies, has coincided with a move- 
ment towards economic unification, and has contributed to 
neutralise the benefits promised by it. In such circum- 
stances, the view which sees in the last great break-down 
the sole cause of the present miseries of Europe, and of its 
relative decline vis-d-vis other continents, is less than half 
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the truth. In reality, that decline is not a thing of yester- 
day. Neither the natural resources of Europe as a whole, 
nor its tradition of craftsmanship, nor its ability to harness 
science to the service of production, compares too 
unfavourably with those of the United States. If, for 
twenty years before 1939, it bridged the gap between its 
imports and exports only with the aid of un-repaid 
American advances, not the sole explanation, but the single 
most important one, must be sought in a contrast of poli- 
tical organisation. It consists in a failure to make the most 
of its endowments which has its source in an internal 
disintegration not yet overcome. 

The gravest issues confronting us, therefore, if complex 
in detail, are in principle simple. The first is to reconcile 
the ecumenical liberalism, which is a property, not of any 
group or party, but of the history of Western Europe, and 
whose fruits are civil liberty, tolerance, and political 
democracy, with the tasks imposed by the emergence of a 
mass technology and the obligations of the welfare State. 
The second is to win general recognition for the truth that 
departments of life which, inea not distant past, could 
reasonably be regarded as the exclusive province of a score 
of separate governments, have been converted by the 
changes of the last two generations into matters which, to 
be handled with effect, must be treated as affairs of com- 
mon concern. It is to do on a grand scale for a Europe 
cabined and confined in a maze of restrictive nationalisms 
what was done, on a narrower stage, when economies 
crippled by the obsolete fetters of provincial particularisms, 
municipal liberties and seigneurial franchises were sub- 
mitted to the unifying control of authorities with wider 
horizons and a more inclusive grasp. 

On the measures required to cope with either problem 
I must not touch; but one observation may be permitted. 
The practical difficulties impeding the solution of both, 
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and in particular, of the last, are only too obvious; but, 
compared with the obstacles to be encountered on the plane 
of sentiment and morality, they are a minor matter. An 
integration of Europe, whatever its precise form, which 
broadened the basis of her economy, eliminated customs 
barriers and competing currencies, and enabled the basic 
industries of food, fuel, iron and steel, and engineering to 
be organised to serve a market of two hundred million per- 
sons, would unquestionably be followed by a general 
increase in economic prosperity and political strength; but 
the particular sacrifices and temporary embarrassments 
entailed by it would not be a trifle. Reason is on its side; 
but the natural human egotisms of interest and emotion: 
of locality, class and occupation; of regional loyalties and 
national pride, will rally to resist it. Whether these divisive 
forces can be overcome by a common solicitude for the 
future of a civilisation in which history makes all European 
peoples partners, no one can say. It is partly as a source 
from which that larger patriotism may be fed that the 
reality of a Western style of thought and way of life 
deserves today to be re-called. 
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